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THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 

The treatment which any commentary gives the conception of the 
" Servant of Jehovah " is of peculiar interest at the present time. Dr. 
Marti 1 rightly insists on the close kinship of the four passages 42 : 1-4; 
49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13 — 53:12. He also insists that the phrase 
"Servant of Jehovah" means the actual Israel throughout. This 
requires the position, which he holds, that 53:1-11^0 is the lan- 
guage of the astonished D^13 of 52 : 15. Here we must think a 
merely external accident has been mistaken for the true course of 
thought. In harmony with this explanation, Dr. Marti changes V3Db 
of 53 : 2 to D^Sb, and "■*£$ SOBB of 53 : 8 to WOS52 or CTW 9T2JS2- 

It seems to us that this theory takes too little account of the master- 
ing passion of Deutero-Isaiah. No portion of the Bible shows more 
plainly the marks of the literature of power than these four passages 
which culminate in Isa., chap. 53. Here the passion of the writer 
kindles an imagination second to none in the race of Israel, to its most 
daring flight. 

In general there are two theories of Isa., chap. 53, which must be 
considered. The Servant is either collective or individual. If collect- 
ive, he is either the race Israel, the truly devout part of the race, or 
the ideal Israel. If individual, he is either a person definite to the 
mind of the prophet or an ideal person. 

The strong point of the collective theory in any of its forms is the 
fact that it finds support in 42 : 1-4, and in the representation of life 
after death in 53:10-12. The weak points of the collective theory 
of the race of Israel are that it must override the natural meaning of 
49 : 5, 6 ; that it is not in accord with the historical facts shadowed 
forth in 50 : 4-7 ; that it compels the assignment of 53 : 1-1 uza to the 
D^IS, and is then compelled without authority from the versions to 
emend the text in harmony with this theory. When a conservative 
scholar does such things it is called unscientific. 

The theory that the devout Israel is meant is well supported by the 
passages in chaps. 49, 50, but it is heavily burdened by chap. 53. 
Taking this chapter by itself, who would think for a second that it had 
any collective significance ? In truth, one has to be trained against the 
natural literary interpretation to adopt the collective interpretation. 
The personifications of "the daughter of Zion" and the like differ from 

1 In the Kurze Hand-Kommentar, Lieferung 10. See pp. 338-40 of this Journal. 
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this, if it be a personification, in the fact that they do not mislead. 
Those personifications are transparent. If Isa., chap. 53, has a collect- 
ive significance, its personification is far from transparent. 

The conception of the ideal Israel has much the same strength and 
weakness as that of the devout Israel. 

Does the writer of Isa., chap. 53, have a definite individual in his 
mind ? This is to be doubted. No known historical events contem- 
porary with Deutero-Isaiah correspond with what is shadowed forth in 
this chapter. The perpetuation of life after death, the glory and suc- 
cess which follow, are the weak points of an explanation which gives a 
definite historical personage. It is this weakness which is the strong 
point for a collective theory. 

All these facts impel to seek another explanation. Is there any 
which shall do justice to all four passages with their contexts, which 
shall be in harmony with Old Testament literature and thought ? 
There is an explanation, sometimes recognized, which meets these 
requirements. 

It is commonly assumed that the Servant of Jehovah stands for the 
same conception in all passages. This assumption is open to ques- 
tion. It cannot be maintained without violence to at least one pas- 
sage, whichever theory be adopted. In Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, if 
not Ecclesiastes, conceptions are seen to mature under the stress of 
thought and emotion. Why not here ? 

The study of literature in general shows that literature which has 
power in human life and over it is the product of life. It originates 
with the impulse to self-expression or the desire of spiritual intercourse ; 
it has power largely from the value of the life which it expresses, and 
from the intensity of the life in which it originated. Such literature 
is personal in its nature, it has personal power, and when read it seems 
a personal message. This literature deals preeminently with the themes 
of men's characters, joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, past history and 
future destiny. Properly uttered this literature cannot fail to reach the 
hearts of men and influence them in proportion as it is true to the 
realities of life, and in proportion as it is close to the permanent needs 
of the human soul. 

When we examine those writings which have made themselves felt 
as literature of power in the history of the world, we find that they are 
truthful products of the lives of the writers ; they concern experiences 
or interests universal to man, and relate to permanent elements of his 
life ; and, not least, they are full of insight into human life. These 
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characteristics of literature of power gathered from the study of litera- 
ture outside of the Bible constitute a proper background for the con- 
sideration of the passages in question. In their effect upon the 
human race these passages, and preeminently chap. 53, are literature 
of power. There is the throb of truth in every syllable ; there is some- 
thing for the universal human race in its permanent interests ; there 
is evidence of profound insight into the meaning of life ; it is charged 
through and through with imagination. 

Literature so filled with energy is the product of thought and feel- 
ing alike at white heat. Literature so instinct with life could have 
originated only when the tides of emotion were mighty and when 
insight into human life was at its best. The spiritual life of the author 
was at its acme of energy when this literature came into existence. 
What were the conditions which made such literature possible ? 

At the outset the prophet sets forth the ideal of his race, Israel,. 
42 : 1-4, but he is at once compelled to tell his people that they 
fall far short of that ideal. In truth, he discerns that the destiny 
of Israel lies in the character of the race. Cyrus might conquer 
Babylon and give Israel the deliverance for which they longed. All 
this was but a temporary relief. The outward circumstances of Israel 
might be changed by a Cyrus, but changes were needed within Israel 
before permanent benefit should come. 

"Beggars mounted run their horse to death." Exiled Israel, 
released, unreformed, and granted any measure of prosperity would 
speedily rush to a state of humiliation as much lower than they then 
knew as their prosperity might give them momentum. 

The question which haunts the prophet was : How is Israel to be 
transformed ? What power is sufficient for this work ? In chaps. 49, 
50 the conception of the Servant is fluid. In Israel is to arise an 
agency for the transformation of the race and realization of its ideal. 
Indeed, such powers are already in operation. His mind continues its 
struggle with the problem. At the point he has reached in his thought 
by 52:13 his thought has crystallized. It is through a leader in 
whom the ideal of Israel is first of all realized. All the greatness in 
the history of Israel had been brought to pass through the agency of 
God-sent leaders who had gained power for Israel and molded the 
race. Two such leaders had marked the great epochs of Israel's his- 
tory, Moses and David. They had passed through periods of humilia- 
tion on the way to their positions of preeminence and power. Moses 
rejected, exiled forty years, on returning had to persuade Israel agains 
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themselves to follow him when he would lead them forth from their 
Egyptian bondage. David, the darling of Israel, hated and persecuted 
by Saul, unregarded through seven years of kingship at Hebron, was at 
length accepted by the nation as its chosen king. These two men had 
been the epoch-makers of Israel's external history. They had aroused 
national spirit, unified and concentrated it, and so modified the race 
ideals that they were regarded as the two epoch-makers of the race. 

The work of each had involved religious elements. From the first 
had come the recognition that Jehovah, the God of Israel, was right- 
eous and must be served by a righteous life. From the second had 
come the mastery of Canaanite worship by the worship of Jehovah. 
These were not the only men who had come into power through tribu- 
lation. Joseph, Elijah and many another prophet were in the list. 

The work of the new leader needed was to be a greater work than 
had yet been known. There must be an inner transformation of 
Israel, more profound, more comprehensive, than had yet been seen. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, with their teachings about a new covenant and 
a new heart, had shown where the change was to be effected. How 
was this profound radical transformation to be brought about ? 

Power greater than ever Moses or David had known is needed. 
Reformations like those of Hezekiah and Josiah were useless. In fact, 
a power somewhat different from that of a political or external leader 
is essential in order to do the work which must be done. The 
agents for effecting religious transformation had been chiefly the 
prophets. Elijah had turned the tide against Phoenician Baal-wofship 
but he had secured no profound change in the inner life of Israel. 
In fact, no prophet seems to have wrought deeply in the life of Israel 
during his own generation. On the other hand, while Amos and Hosea 
had failed in Israel, their teachings had great influence on Isaiah and 
others. These three prophets and Micah did not so influence Judah 
as to prevent a bloody reaction of heathenism under Manasseh. Long 
after their death their influence appeared in the reform of Josiah. To 
the company of these four great prophets must be added Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The exile had authenticated the teachings of them all. The 
people had begun to do them due reverence, as is evident from the 
words of Zechariah less than twenty years after the return from exile. 

The prophets had received reproach and abuse from the race 
which they wished to benefit. However much they were dishonored 
during their lifetime, God had authenticated them by history, so that 
after their death they attained the power and honor of which they 
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were worthy during their life. An earnest mind inspired to true 
insight would probably not fail to see that the vicarious element in 
life is an essential condition to deep and permanent power over men, 
and that the power sought for the transformation of Israel must come 
in this way. 

Here a question arises : Was there any person in whom this experi- 
ence was being realized? Was there anyone in whom the prophet 
was centering his hopes ? It may be that popular hopes were directed 
toward Zerubbabel or Joshua the highpriest. Here, however, the Ser- 
vant has neither royal nor priestly office, but his function is prophetic. 
Neither Zerubbabel nor Joshua realized this feature of the Servant's 
personality. Could it be that the prophet thought that he or any 
other prophet was filling out his description of the Servant ? There 
is no proof that he believed this possible. This author, while working 
for the end which was the longing of his heart, looks also for an ideal 
prophet who should be set apart for the great work from before birth, 
as Jeremiah had been, but who should accomplish such a transforma- 
tion as never yet had been seen, and gather in nations to the service of 
Jehovah as nobody had ever tried to do. 

Ezekiel had sketched the ideal commonwealth of Israel in chaps. 
40-48 of his book, gathering features from the entire past history of 
Israel and modeling them for his purpose. With a somewhat similar 
selective method Deutero-Isaiah brings together such features of experi- 
ence in life and service as had proved to be elements of power in pre- 
ceding prophets, and forms from them a picture of the work and career 
of the prophet who shall be able completely to accomplish the great 
work on which our prophet had set his heart. 

The picture may well remind one of Plato's ideally righteous man. 
It goes beyond that. This author carries the experience of his ideal 
righteous man to the hard and bitter end which had already been 
experienced by more than one- prophet, and he brings into the ideal 
the satisfaction of that yearning which every soul has to enter into the 
fruits of his labors. The death which closes the task and secures its 
success shall not end his presence with the scene of his toils and suf- 
ferings. Rather he shall enter into the complete enjoyment of perfect 
success and all its results. 

Just here is the crucial point with a theory of the individual Ser- 
vant. What is the life after death, the sharing of spoil with the great 
ones of earth ? May it be explained as such glory and influence as 
came to Moses, David, to Elijah, Isaiah, and those other prophets whose 
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honor and power increased with the centuries ? This is worthy o*f con- 
sideration. It seems hardly sufficient. May it be that the prophet 
rose to such faith as the author of Ps. 16, and felt, for a brief time 
at least, that the man who should accomplish the work which he rep- 
resents in vss. 1-1 1 as accomplished by the Servant could not be per- 
mitted to pass into ignorance of the results of his work and suffer the 
loss of rewards which were suitable to the great benefactors of the race ; 
and so he attained to the faith that such a Servant might overcome the 
shock of death and attain the greatest honors and prizes of the world ? 

It certainly seems to us that this explanation is harmonious with all 
the elements of the problem and presents the least difficulty, while 
that presented by Dr. Marti presents the greatest difficulties of any 
theory. 

F. B. Denio. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, Me. 



